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LONG VACATIONS. 


HAVE determined to write upon the above subject 
after a thoughtful consideration of the advantages 
which it possesses over every subject which has been 
hitherto attempted by the present board. I am aware 
that the thoughtless may express the wish that at this 
point | had given my pen a long vacation, but those who 
write for immortality are generally without honor among 
their kinsfolk and friends. 1am not insensible to the fact 
that the thoughtful will at first condemn the apparent un- 
importance and irrelevancy of my theme, but such mis- 
take my plan and purpose. 

My proposition is that long vacations exert a baneful 
influence upon the undergraduate world. In the first 
place it is a vexation to be obliged to choose upon so 
complex and elaborate a course of action as a long vaca- 
tion necessitates. I exclude from this consideration three 
classes; those who take the wings of the morning and fly 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth to spend the summer 
months; those who chase about the resorts of fashion the 
butterflies who swarm there, and those who remain at 
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home through necessity, and sell eggs and molasses over 
the paternal counter. [am speaking of the average man 
who finds himself about the first of July with a long sum- 
mer before him and a considerate father behind. 

But, suppose that not only the calculations have been 
made, but the journey accomplished, that the cinders have 
been eliminated from his eyes, and that immaculate as to 
shirt, collar and cuffs, he has been introduced all round, 
and considers himself domesticated. Believe me, trouble 
is about to commence. Within twenty minutes he will be 
sitting on the back piazza with a previous arrival. | care 
nothing what his age, rank or past connections may have 
been. I have known men leave college in July as intangible 
as a hard shell Baptist, and return in September as tender 
as a soft shell crab. Irving says of this very class of men: 
“Such veteran roysters are daring wags when together, 
and will put any female to the blush with their jokes; but 
they are quiet as lambs when they fall singly into the 
clutches of a fine woman.” 

Thus he goes on from bad to worse. A quiet walk to 
church is followed the next evening by a break-neck ride 
along the river, and finally, a small hour picnic caps the 
climax, and puts him on the most uncomfortable terms 
with his landlady. At last, after some quiet day, night 
overtakes them under the apple tree in the side-yard, and 
just as he hoped he should survive, the moon comes up, 
peeps through the leaves and concludes the business. __ If 
she declines his kind offer, he returns to college irate and 
misanthropic, and if she accepts he comes back in great 
perplexity, and ten to one makes up his mind to do an 
unmanly thing, causing a little soberness in New Haven 
and a great deal of crying somewhere up among the hills. 

But suppose that instead of some cozy little lake- 
bounded town, the collegian seeks the seclusion and the 
wild life of some sporting region. Evil follows him. 
The Adirondacks engulf innumerable victims yearly, who, 
having no opportunity to make love, learn to vapor and 
exaggerate. I have heard men who had never been known 
to catch a fish since the period of bent pins and shiners. 
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dwell with great prolixity upon the merits of some new 
invention in fishing tackle. If we may believe their own 
words, men who, in the spring at college, cannot get into 
a barge without tipping it over, in summer up among the 
lakes chase deer and shoot falls with the “ happiest com- 
bination of grace and efficiency.” The climate of northern 
Maine is very favorable for puffery and braggadocio, and 
the Adirondacks have even produced a book. The habit 
of vaporing thus induced does not confine itself to the 
exploits of a summer, but lingers along through life, 
dressing everything in rainbows. When my friend first 
showed mea bouquet which he said he hastily gathered 
from his conservatory, being fond of flowers, I thought 
that some pleasant afternoon I would walk over and ex- 
amine it: but when I ascertained that the conservatory 
consisted of a bee-hive turned glass side up and contained 
nothing but a flowering cabbage, I determined not to go. 

It would be easy to prolong this part of the subject, 
but let us suppose that the ladies have all been disposed 
of and the trout all caught, that the merchants of New 
Haven have re-opened their stores, that the furniture 
wagons once more creak about the campus, and that col- 
lege has gone into winter quarters. It is now, especially, 
that the evils of which I have spoken begin to appear. 
One might, perhaps, get along very well if his time were 
unlimited, but when you can barely manage to play 
daily as many games of whist as you think necessary to 
develop your memory and reasoning powers, and to take 
the walk which you promised your mother you would not 
forget, how in the world are you going to attend to the 
voluminous correspondence which the summer campaign 
engendered ? 

Again, a long vacation tends to dissipate that whole- 
some respect for one’s instructors which annuals instill. It 
is hard to realize that the companionable gentleman who 
allowed you to pay for the iced drinks in August, will 
flunk you without a moment’s warning in September. 

Lastly, long vacations cause a subsequent neglect of 
college duties. We come here primarily to learn, and 
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upon the studies of the curriculum we ought to spend our 
best energies. Outside influences unquestionably possess 
great developing power, and are worthy of serious and 
considerate attention. Like the outside of a letter, they 
are useful and attractive, but, after all, as Tony Lumpkin 
justly observed, “ The inside of a letter generally contains 
the cream of the correspondence.” H. W. L. 


—— 4 — - 


THE CHECKMATED LIFE. 


N the southern part of the State of New York, among 

those rugged hills which are the outliers of the Alle- 
ghanies, stood my grandfather’s house. It was a weird, 
picturesque place, away back from the turnpike, on a cleft 
in the hillside, walled in by rocky slopes, fringed and en- 
compassed with rough hemlocks and maples, and facing 
high over a steep descent the Chemung river. The house 
of squared logs, built near the close of the last century, 
was one of those old relics of pioneer days which are 
fast disappearing. Desolate and untenanted it appeared, 
and the stillness of the surrounding wood was rarely 
broken save by the shrill cry of the blue jay, or at night 
by the dismal hoot of the owl. I called it my grand- 
father’s house ; perhaps I should have said my uncle’s, for 
from the first years of his manhood until his death he had 
kept bachelor’s hall in the old homestead. 

My uncle’s conduct had always been a painful mystery. 
He had graduated at college with high honors, and after- 
ward was traveling and studying abroad, when he sud- 
denly returned home, and retired to the old place left to 
him by his father. There, without assigning any reason, 
inexorable to the entreaties of his friends, whom he even 
refused to see, he spent in solitude and loneliness the 
remainder of his life. Last fall my uncle died and wille 
his estate to me, his namesake. 
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Immediately upon the news of his death I visited the old 
place. It looked gloomy and dismal enough when | ar- 
rived there, just at dusk. No one was in the house except 
two old negro servants, who, after getting me my supper, 
ushered me into my uncle’s room, where I| spent the even- 
ing in looking over his papers. Among others, I found 
the following, which gives a clue to his strange life and 
humor. 


“It was but a dream, a fancy of my heated and disor- 
dered brain. I believe not in spirits; for twenty years | 
have lived in this ghostly, solitary place without a fear. 
My nerves are steel, my constitution iron. I quail not 
alone in the darkest, stormiest midnight. Was it a 
dream? No! _ It was something more, it was real. | 
was not sleeping but wide-awake, with senses as sound and 
active as at noonday. The demon was here. He sat in 
yonder chair. I saw him, aye, felt his hot breath against 
my cheek, his piercing glance enter my heart, and read 
its secrets. That was last night. All day yesterday the 
memories of my student life, memories of those happy, 
golden days, days lost and gone forever, days that ended 
in . Would that their ending could remain an eternal 
blank, then might my soul be free from torment, my brain 
from madness. And in the evening I drew out the old 
chess board and arranged the pieces, watching them in 
the ruddy glare of the hickory log burning on the hearth 
watching their shadows flickering on the wall, and musing 
of the checks and checkmates often repeated by us, Fred- 
erick and I, and of the checkmate repeated forever on my 
life. At the last thought I buried my face in my hands, 
and uttered a low cry, when suddenly I felt something 
touch me. I looked up to see a shadowy form drawing 
up achair before me. The log had fallen from the and- 
irons and the fire was low. He placed the chess-stand 
between us, and said, ‘Open.’ I stared vacantly, but 
moved not. Again came the demoniacal voice, low and 
muttering, saying, ‘Open!’ I moved the queen’s pawn. 
He hissed a fearful laugh. 
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“The room was then quite dark, and the autumn winds 
howled fearfully, swaying to and fro with many a groan 
the boughs of the old trees, while the dead limbs creaking 
and crashing fell continually to the earth. A fierce storm 
was brewing. A strange numbness seized me. The clock 
struck twelve ; each stroke seemed an hour. I tried to 
rise, to speak, to stir, but could not. My body was dead. 
My brain afire. A cold sweat stood upon my forehead, 
yet it was burning hot. I was ina fever, yet shook with 
a chill. 

“The demon’s spirit held me, and forced me to play. | 
looked at the wall; his form seemed to overshadow me. 
| looked before me; his fiendish glance ever met my eye. 
| played mechanically, my hands involuntarily touching 
and moving the pieces. And yet, though | thought not 
on the game, I must have played well, for again and again 
I seemed ready to checkmate him, and again and again he 
thwarted me. He who plays with the devil needs fearful 
odds. At every advantage of his the fire kindled and 
started on the hearth with a blue flame, and the odor of 
burning sulphur filled the room. My strength was gone, 
and yet | must play on. When gray dawn at length 
peered behind the curtained windows, I was checkmated 
and alone. ‘ Your life,’ the demon uttered as he vanished. 
‘Your life,” the old walls re-echo still. I lay back in my 
chair as a paralytic, unable to move, until the sun had 
crossed its meridian, and was slowly descending behind 
the western hills. Then | seized my pen and now am 
writing. 

“¢«Vour life,’ how the words come back to me. What 
was my life? An enigma to my friends, a burden to my- 
self. How often in the morning have I said, . ‘ Would 
to God it were evening,’ and in the evening, ‘ Would 
to God it were morning.’ It were better I had never 
been born. A score of years | have lived in solitude, 
apart from friends and kindred, with no one to cheer or 
comfort me, with no one to be cheered or comforted by 
me, bitter years, years of gall and wormwood, of sack- 
cloth and ashes, without repentance; years, no wonder, 
that have cankered my soul and shattered my intellect, 
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“My life was a game of chess. I have lived no life 
since I have been here, ‘in a land of darkness as darkness 
itself, where light itself is darkness,” and my life was 
checkmated by the spirit within me, the spirit which even 
here has pursued me, and now openly mocks and tortures 
me, the spirit of pride and ambition. It led me to suppose 
that | was playing my game well with the world,—even 
as last night the demon led me on, giving me advantage 
after advantage,—and then, in an evil hour checkmated me. 

“ World, | will play against you. Bring on your best 
talent, I will yet be first. Such were my boyish thoughts. 
This spirit | nursed secretly in my youth, and my suc- 
cesses made me regard it a virtue. In college my every 
ambition was satisfied. In every contest the laurel wreath 
crowned my brow. After graduating | went abroad, 
spending some months in Paris, and then going to the 
university of Bonn. Soon after my arrival there, | be- 
came acquainted with Frederick. He was a fair-haired 
Saxon youth, a lover of poetry and music, whose life 
seemed unruffled by a care, but spent in a dreamland of 
hope and love. Confident and trustful in an overruling 
Providence, no ambition or pride ever marred his char- 
acter. Though our natures were opposites, our ideas and 
aims of life at utter variance, we were by that strange 
influence which so often mated the unlike brought to- 
gether, and soon became intimate friends. I loved his 
poetry and music, and often listened to the whisperings 
of his love for his ‘liebes Schiitzchen,’ as we strolled 
along the river in the pale moonlight. Such an open, 
affectionate disposition as his could not conceal from a 
friend his joys and hopes; he had no sorrows. 

“Led by his quiet influence, I joined him in a pedes- 
trian tour through South Germany. I was the leader, he 
the willing follower, who acquiesced in my every wish. 
He loved me, and I believe that I loved him, as much as 
[ could love any one besides myself. But, in spite of my 
constant intercourse with his warm, sympathetic nature, 
| could never reach the heights where he dwelt. Though 
like a ray of warm sunlight, his influence never softened 
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my iciness. The mountains over which we passed seemed 
to impart their free airy spirit to him, their barren rigid- 
ness tome. Happy and cheerful all day, he was greeting 
every passer-by with a pleasant ‘Griiss Gott,’ romping 
with the children while we rested in the villages, helping 
the old peasant women with their burdens up the steep 
hill-sides, merrily laughing and smiling at the pretty miid- 
chens, praising their beauty, but always telling me how 
much handsomer was his own Liebschen—all their beauty 
combined could not half equal hers. Thus we journeyed 
several weeks, when | became restless to return to my 
studies. 

* All passed well after our return, until late one even- 
ing, I threw aside my books and asked Frederick to play a 
game of chess. He readily complied. If I was ambitious 
or prided myself in anything, it was in my skill at chess; 
that keen, intellectual game was my delight, my forte. | 
was a very strong and brilliant player, and had been suc- 
cessful in every series of games for several years. I had 
often played with Frederick; many of our happiest hours 
were spent over the board; of his reckless, careless moves 
I had no fear, and he delighted to watch my quick and 
skillful manoeuvres, and seemed to experience equal pleas- 
ure in defeat as I in victory. That evening his demeanor 
was more serious than usual, and during the day he 
had laughingly said that | would not always win. Yet 
unbounded was my surprise and mortification when, in 
our first game, | was checkmated. Frederick appeared not 
greatly elated, but simply smiled, saying, ‘Once beaten.’ 
‘Yes, but only once, I replied. A strange feeling, how- 
ever, came over me that he was my superior. We quickly 
re-arranged the pieces. I played slowly and with great 
care, but it availed nothing. He moved with great rapid- 
ity and again won. Again he smiled. I said nothing, 
but thought, am I thus to be beaten by this boy whose 
deepest thoughts are those of poetry and love, whom | 
have always regarded and treated as my inferior? Is he 
to get the start of me, and are my honors to fade before 
his? Often I had said, ‘He who excels in chess excels in 
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everything.’ My exterior was calm during our third 
game, for I was said never to betray my feelings; but my 
heart I could hear beating beneath my waistcoat, my 
cheeks were living coals, and the hot blood throbbed in 
my forehead. His clear blue eyes, beaming with pleasure, 
maddened me, and filled my soul with malice and hate. 
Again, the third time, in spite of my former skill and 
practice, in spite of my every effort and care, I found 
myself hopelessly entangled ; one move and | was check- 
mated. I could stand it no longer. My passion over- 
came me. I dashed the board from between us, and 
struck him. 

“I can write no more; the rest is written on my life, 
character and home.” Bb. C. 


YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. 


Christian Monachism. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD, CLINTON, N. Y. 


T would be presumption to attempt to enclose within 

the limits of an essay a subject so broad, so vast, and 
so comprehensive as the one before us. I have, there- 
fore, confined myself to a few thoughts, and have not 
attempted to treat the subject historically. And though 
I may not introduce any new ideas upon a theme spread 
before the world so many years, and so closely inter- 
woven with its history, yet perchance it will not be taken 
amiss if | have turned aside for the time being from 
worldly topics to the contemplation of a few features of a 
great, an ancient, an imperishable institution; an insti- 
tution compared with which the dynasties of Europe are 
young ; an institution which carries us back to the times 
of the Apostles, and which forms an unbroken link in his- 
tory from the Roman Emperors. We look back at the 
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era of the Crusades and the palmy days of Greece seem 
nearer our own times, yet a monk was the originator of 
those great follies. We consider the times of the Reform- 
ation as ancient, yet a monk undertook that great revival 
of Christianity and enlightenment. Political organiza- 
tions have risen, flourished, tottered and fallen away ; 
Monachism remains. The monk still rises to his morning 
chant, and the vesper bell still calls him to his evening 
prayer. The same abode, the same dress, and we might 
almost say the same bread which sheltered and clothed 
and nourished the inmates of Clairvaux, in the times of 
St. Bernard, nourish, clothe, and shelter the monks of 
Clairvaux and La Trappe now. So unchanged, so unva- 
ried are the habits of the monks that a renascent St. 
Bruno would hardly perceive the difference eight centu- 
ries have made. 

But the glory and the influence of the monasteries has 
faded away. Instead of monarchs with royal retinues, 
instead of queens with kingly courts, the restless anti- 
quary and the bibliomaniac visit their silent walls. In- 
stead of moulding popular opinion as in the times of 
Anselm and William of Champeaux, they are further 
removed from secular and political influence than in the 
days of St. Antony and St. Pachomius. 

Whatever may have been the final result of Monachism, 
its foundations certainly were laid in Christian piety and 
noble self-sacrifice. The influences which led the early 
ascetics into the wilderness of Upper Egypt were not 
identical with those which induced the later monks to 
enter the monastic life. A desire to worship and com- 
mune with God, a longing after a holy life of self-condem- 
nation and solitude were hardly among the reasons which 
lead the criminal or the libertine to clothe his life of 
shame and infamy with the holy garb of a monastic order. 
The Jewish Pharisee may as well be compared with the 
Hebrew Prophet as the monk of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries with the Coenobites of St. Pachomius. Out- 
wardly not unlike, inwardly they differed as the pure and 
sparkling fall differs from the dark and muddy pool below. 
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The early anchorites who fled for refuge from persecu- 
tion into the dens and caves of the Egyptian deserts were 
governed by no false reasons of hypocritical sanctity in 
leading a life of living death. They merely followed the 
example many a pagan priest or political renegade had 
set before them—they fled for their lives. Superstition 
has surrounded them with a halo of glory; ages have 
worshiped them as deities; but the story of their lives 
is perfectly simple and intelligible to any one who will 
take the trouble to separate their true history from the 
numberless legends which have disfigured them. They 
suffered the loss of property, of family, of life, for the 
sake of Christ. They were men, not prophets—they 
were martyrs, not saints. 

There was heroism in the ascetic character. It required 
a deal of heroism to leave the refinements, the exquisite 
luxuries of an age of luxury, and go out friendless and 
alone to the deserts and the wild beasts. But there was 
something more than heroism—a lofty, a divine disregard 
of pain, an intense desire to separate the spiritual from 
the animal, and eager longing for the entire subjection of 
the passions, a willingness, nay a preference for suffering. 
Life, the aged ascetic regarded as a school, a preparatory 
stage. For pain and hardship on earth, he looked for- 
ward to corresponding joys and blessings in heaven. 
The greater his torments, the greater his degradation 
here, the greater his pleasures and station hereafter. To 
gain the blessings of the celestial abode, he willingly 
relinquished those of earth. Toa worldly he preferred a 
spiritual kindred. Father, mother, brother, sister, he for- 
sook, and found a father, mother, brother, sister in God, 
in Christ, the Virgin and the Saints. When his passions 
tempted, when impure desires enticed, with St. Anthony 
he scourged them away. For an evil thought, with St. 
Benedict he gladly laid himself on the rack. For a 
thoughtless mistake, with St. Ambrose he endured months 
of fasting and penance. 

Take away from the legends of the saints the veil of 
superstition—that work of later ages—and there remains 
a ground-work of Christian sanctity and noble self-sacri- 
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fice. The legends entire are a medley of heroic suffering, 
of intense fanaticism, of pagan mythology and Christian 
superstition. The story of St. Paul, the first hermit, is 
perfectly simple if we except the miraculous incidents. 
St. Paul is converted to Christianity. He flies from per- 
secution and spends the rest of his life amid holy pur- 
Suits in a solitary retreat. So far so good. Before we 
arrive at the end of the legend a crow feeds him with 
bread; a centaur and a satyr converse with him; and at 
his death two lions, overcome with grief, bury him; and 
finally Paul himself rises to heaven amid all the glories of 
the ascension, and is received by a chorus of angels at the 
heavenly gates. Like a sample piece of cloth, this legend 
illustrates and represents the whole piece. It is easy to 
believe the possible, it is equally easy to reject the mirac- 
ulous. There is no more necessity of disbelieving the 
legends on account of their impossibilities than there is 
of swallowing the whole story on account of their plausi- 
ble foundation. Some of the monastic legends are 
undoubtedly the work of superstition and bigotry, while 
others are true or have a slight foundation of truth. 
Some are eminently beautiful, while others are disgusting 
in their description and world-wise in their moral. There 
can be nothing more graceful or truly poetic in fancy, 
more beautiful or symbolic in meaning, than the mighty 
Christopher carrying the Christ-child across the river. 
Again, nothing can be more loathsome than the descrip- 
tions of some of the early anchorites; of the filth, of the 
stench, of the horrible uncleanness of that class who 
believed that cleanliness was sin, and that intercourse 
with their fellow man would forever shut them out from 
intercourse with God in heaven. 

Fanaticism, the curse of all religions, early laid its 
withering touch upon Christianity. It induced converts 
to give up lives of industry or pleasure and to imitate the 
ascetic zeal and the self-condemning lives of the ancho- 
rites. It found an abode for them in deserts and in moun- 
tain chasms. It prompted them to outdo each other in 
ascetic zeal—to fast until their flesh hung upon their 
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bones—to lash themselves until their skin was flayed--to 
die imploring that their flesh might rot unburied! 

This fanaticism formed the distinguishing feature 
between Christian Monachism and Pagan Stoicism. It 
bore up the Christian ascetic and supported his lonely life 
with a varied round of holy joy. To him there was no 
death—no hell. To him the end of life was the end of 
sorrow and pain, the beginning of endless joy. Life was 
unreal to him—death was the reality. In life he had but 
seen visions, in death he came into the presence of the 
Almighty. The pagan philosopher had no soothing 
spirit, no kind redeemer, no loving friend with whom he 
might in fancy spend the moonlit nights, in whom he 
might confide his hopes, his fears, his sorrows and his 
joys. And when the stoic neared the final goal of life 
and looked beyond—all was dark and drear. He saw no 
wide-open gates of pearl. He heard no angels’ voices 
coming to bear his soul to eternal rest—to eternal joys! 

This fanaticism, which helped the Puritan soldier to 
pray aloud and sing hymns upon the eve of battle; which 
urged the Puritan exile to sing Psalms about the holo- 
caust of his friends and comrades; which to-day inspires 
the East Indian Thug, while his knees are pressed upon 
the shoulders and his bony hands gripe the throat of his 
victim, while the death rattle is sounding in his ears, to 
offer to Kallee, the Erinnys of Hindoo mythology, the 
soul of an expiring mortal; this fanaticism led the ancho- 
rite to deface his body with tortures more cruel and 
refined than those of the Inquisition, to live the life of a 
beast of the most disgusting kind, to so degrade his body 
that nothing but the fear of sin prevented him from 
suicide. 

The lives of the early ascetics was conducive to super- 
stition. Humanity requires occasional intercourse to be 
humanity. Man must have some object with whom he 
may hold converse, else he dies or descends to the in- 
stincts and capacities of a brute. Though supported by 
continual communion with the Father, though sustained 
by prayer and holy thought, the ascetic was no exception 
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to that everlasting truth, “ It-is not good for man to be 
alone.” If he was not surrounded by human sympathies 
he created spiritual sympathies. If no mortal brightened 
the dull monotony of his life, a thousand supernatural 
beings inhabited the air about him. As the criminal in 
his lonely cell sees the ghost of his murdered victim hov- 
ering above his head, and pointing with horrid fingers at 
his ghastly wounds, and starts back with horror and 
remorse ; so the anchorite alone with his fevered imag- 
ination peopled his retreat with angels, and his pallid face 
lit up with an ecstacy of joy. Again passion enticed him, 
and he saw a hundred devils tugging at his skirts. He 
laid down to rest, and misshapen dwarfs, pagan satyrs and 
fairy sprites came to tempt and lure him. Anon he saw 
a million crawling things and prayed for Death, the deliv- 
erer. At last, in his dreams, he was wafted to ethereal 
regions and beheld the brightness of the throne of Grace. 

In our enlightened age the anchorite would scarce find 
a retreat outside the madhouse. In the dark ages he was 
worshiped as a God. We would listen to a recital of his 
ravings much as we regard the fantasia of a maniac. 
Then he was panegyrized as an inspired prophet of God. 


It is no wonder, then, that scattered through the books of 


the Fathers and the “ Vitz Sanctorum,” there exists 
much which may be credited to the inspired hallucinations 
of a disordered intellect. 

“Westward the march of civilization takes its way.” 
The anchorites of Palestine and Egypt never reached the 
animalism which characterized the East Indian Gymnos- 
ophists. And the monks of the west never attained the 
degree of fanaticism of the anchorites of Palestine and 
Egypt. The Stylite never had equals in the most vigor- 
ous ascetics of the most rigorous orders. St. Simeon 


never had a rival in St. Dominic or St. Francis. Of 


pagan mysticism, of Christian superstition, St. Simeon 
Stylites was the personified ideal. Suspended upon a 
lofty pillar between heaven and earth, he suffered agonies 
sufficient to render him insane and bring him to the level 
of a brute. An ulcer sapped the vital energy which 
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remained after years of starvation and frightful penance. 
But an eternal life was cheaply won at such a price. 
Emperors festooned his shaft with garlands and listened 
to his incoherent words as to the voice of the Almighty. 
A thread of his garment, a bit of the filth which fell from 
him, was treasured asa gift from heaven and worn asa 
sacred talisman about the neck. 

The effect of this asceticism was, on the whole, bene- 
ficial. It taught that there was something far beyond a 
life of pleasure. And when the passer-by looked up at 
the solitary figure crouching on the pillar, or when he 
saw the wretched recluse chained in a lonely cave, a feel- 
ing of veneration came over him and a lesson of Christian 
sanctity was carried away. 

The pious fanaticism of the early herinits gradually 
faded away during the fifth and sixth centuries, while 
their asceticism entirely disappeared. If the monk of 
this age scarcely ever saw the visions or endured the 
bodily anguish which carried the early recluse to heaven 
or debased his body to hell, he was nearer his true calling 
than ever before. If he turned his eyes away from 
heaven, he brought them down to earth. From a selfish 
recluse he became a benevolent Christian. 

Then was the truly Christ-like age of Monachism. 

The monks became missionaries of truth and love, and 
reached those to whom the name of Christ would other- 
wise have been unknown. At the couch of the sick, at 
the bedside of the dying, a monk related the story of our 
Lord, or gently closed the eyes of the dead. The poor 
never went away from the monastery gates empty-handed. 
The wretched ever had cause to bless their compassion- 
ate condolence. Their character, their lives, their aims, 
may be summed up in a single sentence: “ They went 
about doing good.” 

Such was the state of Christian Monachism previous to 
the institution of the Benedictine rules. The monks 
were regarded as laymen, and assumed no rank among 
the priestly orders. Their increasing influence and 
authority gradually made the abbots the powerful rivals 
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of the bishops. But it was not until they had applied 
to Rome for a release from their allegiance to the bishops 
that the true capabilities and power of the monks was 
made known. 

The Church, with the same foresight which has always 
characterized her, enrolled on her banners the names of 
the monks and enlisted a great standing army in her 
service. 

From this time the primitive sanctity of Monachism 
was lost. Men saw in it only a means of ambition. 
They lost that nobler desire of gaining heaven by their 
asceticism, and contented themselves with obtaining mere 
church preferments. Nor were there wanting many to 
proclaim the rigorous penances, the midnight prayers, 
the weekly fasts of these ambitious monks. The episco- 
pate or the papal chair was frequently recruited and filled 
from their number. 

With the increase of ambition and worldliness, there 
naturally came the corresponding decrease of piety or 
even pretended sanctity. In the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries the original purpose of the monasteries was lost, and 
the primitive enthusiasm shone forth but dimly in the 
lives of afew. From a blessing the monasteries grew to 
be acurse. From a preparation for heaven they came to 
be one for preferment on earth. To gain riches the monk 
vowed himself to a life of poverty. To become a liber- 
tine he took upon himself the vow of chastity. To 
become a despot he vowed everlasting obedience. The 
place of prayer was turned into a den of thieves. De- 
bauchery, infamy and sensuality began to usurp the 
dominion of chastity and holiness, and the name “ monk” 
was associated only with the vilest acts and most infa- 
mous of crimes. 

But while the morality of Monachism was passing 
away, its political and worldly influence was steadily 
increasing. The rich left the monasteries property and 
money, or paid fabulous amounts to have their relatives 
carried over that region, 

‘Ove l’'umano spirito si purga 
E di salire al ciel diventa degno.” 
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while the poor gave their all, or their labor, to obtain the 
blessings of the abbot. The righteous bequeathed them 
sums for the establishment of monasteries, while the 
wicked filled their coffers with the prices of their sins. 
The abbots became the rivals of the barons, and when- 
ever they went abroad were attended by all the pomp 
and circumstance of a princely pageant. 

With the worldly influence of the monks at its full tide 
and their religious influence at its ebb, the Golden Age 
of Monachism was attained. 

Then the learned, the polite, the cultivated of a dark 
and barbarous age inhabited the lofty walls of the monas- 
tery. Enlightenment and knowledge were within its 
portals, ignorance and superstition without. But the cul- 
tivation and learning was confined to the few. The mass 
of the monks were corrupt. The world, however, is apt 
to remember these and to forget the many who diverted 
the holy purposes of the monasteries from their original 
aim. The names of Thomas a Becket, Ildefonso, or 
Bernard, are remembered as the representatives of a class 
who, when alive, full well deserved the Latin distich :— 


“OQ Monachi 

Vestri stomachi 

Sunt amphora Bacchi! 
Vos estis, 

Deus est testis, 
Turpissima pestis !” 

The age of primitive asceticism was over. We must 
not look for the rigid self-condemnation of the early 
saints after the era of the crusaders. Contact with east- 
ern manners, an infusion of the softening, dreamy influ- 
ence of the Orient were gradually dispelling the old, 
stern, inexorable idea of Divine will. The spirit of the 
ancients, which looked upon their gods as cruel, malicious 
tyrants, and which retained its influence, in a great 
degree, over the early ascetic mind, was giving way to 
the beautiful hope that the Supreme Being was merciful 
as well as just. The old cry, “Sacrifice! Sacrifice! 
Work out your own salvation!” was yielding to the 
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entreaty, “ Put your trust in the Virgin! She will save— 
she will forgive!” The- pictures of the Son of God no 
longer represented a righteous judge, but a kind, forgiv- 
ing, crucified Redeemer. Then the passionate, tearful 
appeal of Dominic had more influence than the example 
of twenty anchorites. Then the gentle, loving pleading 
of Francis drew more around him than the awful concep- 
tions of hell in the preaching of Benedict. 

The pictures of the early Mendicant Orders indicate 
this change. Instead of faces typical of self-complacent 
meditation, we see faces radiant with Divine love. 
Instead of expressionless images 


“Tossed upon the wave of fate,” 


we see men, prostrate in prayer, beholding visions, heal- 
ing the sick, teaching the multitudes—ministers of God. 
If we may be permitted to use the comparison, the Men- 
dicants, with their spirit of propagandism, were more 
nearly allied to our brethren, the Methodists. While the 
Benedictines, more theoretical, resembled the old Puritan 
exiles, in their cold, gloomy and taciturn nature. In less 
than a century Dominic and Francis had divided the 
world between them. During five centuries previous the 
Benedictines had increased but slowly and numbered a 
small minority in their abbeys. 

But the reformation of the Mendicant Fathers was des- 
tined to be the means of a greater accumulation of wealth, 
and greater luxury and corruption in its outlay. The 
very principles, the very tests of mendicancy were lost 
and overwhelmed in the flood of immorality which suc- 
ceeded the establishment of the mendicant orders. But 
the age was an age of corruption, and the vices of the 
friars were surpassed by the vices of the times. Histo- 
rians have too often sneered at the fanaticism and at the 
final depravity of the monks who, if they had been com- 
pared with society outside the monastic walls, would 
have gained immensely by the comparison. Gibbon 
mocks at the early superstition of the church, and a 
numerous band of cheap historians love to hold up to 
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contempt the licentious monks of latter ages. But they 
allow no apology—the common apology of an age of 
iniquity—to be made. 

In our Protestant zeal, and in our inborn hatred of 
Catholicism, even we are too apt to forget the benefits to 
society, in thinking only of the ignorance and vice of the 
monks of the middle ages. We forget that it was due to 
them that the lamp of knowledge was kept lit, and are 
contented with shuddering at their crimes. We forget 
that in the cloisters the works of classic authors were pre- 
served—the plays of the dramatists, the works of the 
philosophers, the narratives of the historians—and we 
remember that the monks were high livers! We forget 
that to them we owe our modern art, and are mindful of 
their luxury and extravagance. We think them an en- 
cumbrance to civilization. We forget that the first print- 
ing press in Italy or in England was set up ina monastery. 
“In an age of oligarchal tyranny,” says Sir James Ste- 


phen, ‘they were the protectors of the weak; in an age 
of ignorance they were the instructors of mankind. In 
an age of profligacy the stern vindicators of the holiness 
of the sacerdotal character and the virtues of domestic 
life.” 


AN IDYL. 


At pleasant moorings lay a little bark ; 

Far from the shore rolled back the forest’s green ; 

The waters looked now smiling, and now dark, 

As shone the summer sun the clouds between, 

And youth and beauty graced the quiet scene. 

No ripple stirred the surface of the lake 

Reflecting back to heaven the sun’s broad sheen. 

With gentle stroke their oars the echoes wake, 

As from the tranquil shore their outward way they take. 


Upon a little island’s sloping shore 
Fastening their skiff among the rushes bright, 
Beneath a chestnut tree on mossy floor 
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They rest at ease and almost hid from sight ; 

And while they watch the swallows, skimming flight, 
Again the old, old story they repeat, 

Ever retold, yet never growing trite ; 

And while the shadows play about their feet, 

Love reigns supreme and happiness complete. 


But never yet time stayed his ceaseless course, 

At duty’s high behest, or love’s demand. 

As sank the sun, the winds blew wild and hoarse 

And threatening shadows covered lake and strand. 
With eager haste they push the skiff from land, 
Forgetting love’s delights at danger’s hest ; 

And while the billows rise on either hand, 

She puts her faith, he puts his strength to test, 

Trust fills her anxious heart, and high resolve his breast. 


But manly effort is not always crowned, 

Round beauty’s path heaven’s smiles not always play ; 

Their cries for help the angry billows drowned, 

The tempest overwhelmed them in their way, 

And clouds shut out the light of fading day. 

Early next morning on the wet sand laid 

Beauty’s sweet smile extinct, and hope’s last ray, 

Together they were found past human aid, 

The last long sleep begun, the debt to nature paid. ——-H. W.. L. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


WRITER in one of our college weeklies calls to 
mind the satisfaction which all Yalensians ought to 
feel in the possible event of the election of Mr. William 
Walter Phelps to Congress from the 5th district of New 
Jersey.* His special cause of rejoicing is found in the 
fact that inasmuch as Mr. Phelps has recently been added to 
the Corporation of Yale College, he “ will there (in Con- 
gress) be ready to advocate any measure for the advan- 
tage of Yale.” 
This idea set vibrating, albeit not in unison with itself, 
* If we may trust the varying reports which reach us from that benighted 


region, New Jersey, Yale men may now begin rejoicing over the election of 
Mr. Phelps. 
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the chord of one of my hobbies, and to continue in meta- 
phor I suppose you may consider this paper the result of 
the vibration. Speaking literally, however, let my pre- 
face be the following consideration. After revolving in 
my mind whether any important advantage could possi- 
bly accrue to Yale from this circumstance, I was forced 
to the conclusion that the advantage claimed for us par- 
took decidedly of the nature of the mole-hill when com- 
pared with that which a university of our prestige might 
lead us to expect. 

Suppose, if you will, that some measure ever should 
be agitated in Congress which held in issue a material 
advantage to Yale as contrasted with that attaching to 
some other branch of society, it would be a sorry case for 
us, indeed, to make our advocacy in the case contingent 
upon the possible presence in Congress of one of our 
corporation. But even this hypothesis itself is almost 
without foundation in reason. Thanks to private munifi- 
cence, our colleges are not indebted to our government 
for their endowments, and it is therefore hardly fair to 
suppose that Congress will ever interfere with those ma- 
terial interests which she has never enhanced. 

My few thoughts on this subject will tend to the advo- 
cacy of a permanent representation of our universities in 
Congress. Nor do | base my argument on their material 
interests as well for reasons just stated as for the reason 
that such a meager representation as any university would 
individually possess could not possibly avail it in any 
manner. But I would argue the case from another stand- 
point. I maintain that the indirect advantages accruing 
to both university and Congress, would find a fitting com- 
plement in the advantages which would result from the 
plan in the interests of society in general. 

I count first of all, as a matter of the utmost moment in 
this discussion, the increased attention, in the event of 
university representation, which students would give to 
studies of a political character. No one of us needs be 
told the listlessness and inattention which these studies 
now receive from the average student even of good abil- 
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ity, and for reasons by no means inexplicable. Suppose 
that the student in question has a political life in view; 
he knows that not his acquisitions in international law 
will preéminently commend him to the voters of his dis- 
trict, and he therefore neglects a course of study in this 
specialty in which he might attain an eminence, did he 
only apply himself with the requisite zest. There is no 
field open to him where his merit and acquisition in states- 
manship alone will avail him. Why then be so very 
particular about learning these branches. They are well 
enough to know, but not absolutely necessary to one’s suc- 
cess, and there will be plenty of time to master them after 
he finds that he shall have occasion to use them. 

In default of the proper method of procedure, what one 
does our would-be legislator adopt? What, let me ask, 
is the most natural course for him to adopt? He looks 
out into the canvass going on perhaps in his native dis- 
trict. Who is the successful candidate for Congressional 
honors there?) Why, zo¢ the man who by common con- 
sent was the better statesman of the two? The other 
then is the man whom the student must emulate. If 
chicanery is necessary to success,—who will doubt its 
necessity in most instances ?—then chicanery must be 
learned. Statesmanship is at a discount in the qualifica- 
tions for candidacy, artifice bears fruit liberally. This 
kind of argument is hardly rare enough. It obtrudes 
itself upon one’s attention each day. 

And now for the panacea. Is it possible that I regard 
the representation of the university in Congress as the 
one thing needful to inspire all seeking political honors 
with true motives and high aspirations? By no means is 
this true. But I do believe in the wholesome tendencies 
of the system. The student of a political turn of mind 
would have assurances, when leaving his university, that 
there was one honor stiil which his Alma Mater could 
bestow upon him, unattainable by ¢rickery : that if he 
was among the faithful he could approximate to the pro- 
per standard in point of qualification, and probably be 
rewarded for his pains by an opportunity to exercise his 
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talent in his country’s service and not have his political 
light hidden by the contingent caprices of a fickle multi- 
tude of ignorant foreigners. 

Under this assurance what will now be the student’s 
course? His ambition to excel will attain proportions un- 
called for before. It is impossible that the case should be 
otherwise. What district could one represent with so 
much honor asa university? The case is not without a 
parallel in English history. * “ To represent a university 
in Parliament was a favorite object of the ambition of 
statesmen ”’ even in the seventeenth century. And in Eng- 
land, remember, a property qualification precludes from 
suffrage the lowest class of citizens. In the light of these 
circumstances, how much greater the honor of represent- 
ing a constituency of liberally educated men than one 
partially composed of the scum and offscouring of society. 

Let us now examine, if you please, the reflex working 
of the system, and estimate the influence it would exert 
upon the deliberations of Congress. First, let me admit 
that my contempt is hearty for that class of men who 
would decry on every side our national assembly simply 
froma point of habit. But on the other hand, to say that 
they mean well, is not enough to gain for them unquali- 
fied applause. If they are ignorant their well-meaning 
is futile, and who will question the ignorance of many of 
them? Our lack of diplomatic statesmen has been proven 
within a year. Il offer this system as at least conducive 
toa better state of affairs. With the representation of 
the seats of our country’s learning, would cease the lack 
of competent authority in both committee room and 
council chamber. Statesmanship a sentiment would be- 
come the reality. The mythical statesman of our youth 
would not fade away in the light of our experience, but 
continue to remain the shining goal of our manhood. 

Just here, however, I anticipate a well-taken objection 
to this plan. Shall all the so-called universities in our 
country have a delegate in Congress? Let me hasten to 


* Lord Macaulay. Hist. of England. 
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assert that | do not underrate the calamity to our nation 
which such a system as this would engender. But so far 
from counting the multitude of our colleges as an obstacle 
to this plan, I should rather consider it one good feature 
of the plan did it have the effect of discouraging the con- 
tinuance of many of our American “ Universities.”” And 
this effect we have reason to expect of it, if of anything. 
Make the representation provisional, if you will, upon 
the number of students, the number of alumni, or the 
grade of scholarship,—upon all three of these considera- 
tions conjointly, and | doubt not that the limit could be 
set high enough to exclude the undeserving. 

I need only hint at the final consideration in favor of 
this plan, to commend it, and as this one I regard the pre- 
mium which would be placed upon the higher education 
in this country. Where industry is rewarded there will 
industry be expended. I am aware that this sounds fresh 
from the text-book, but it has an application wider than 
there intended. It applies everywhere, as well in the 
sphere of mental attainments as physical industries. 
Then why do I object to the choice of the people in their 
representatives? The distinguishing cause is here. The 
people have a total misconception of the kind of industry 
to be rewarded on the part of the aspirant for office. His 
industry too often, instead of being shown in his attain- 
ment of knowledge, is rather exhibited in his successful 
method of wire-pulling. Statesmanship is now the only 
science which requires for the advancement of its vota- 
ries the capricious suffrages of a rabble. Then only will 
it rise to its full stature, when the rabble can see through 
the mist of their paltry interests the real living interests 
which they have as men in the progress of truth. Until 
then let us approximate to an honorable representation 
by granting this privilege to our universities. E.H. L. 
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A RELIABLE NARRATIVE. 


WAS studying for my profession in an old New Eng- 

land town, when I| met a young lady, Fanny Darlton 
by name, who pleased me at first sight, and charmed me 
ever after. We became very fond of each other, and in 
time were engaged to be married. I was with her con- 
stantly and life was very bright to us both. I had a tol- 
erable knack at playing the flute, and she great skill in 
pencil drawing. We would start out in the afternoon, 
those September days, I with my flute and she with her 
sketch book, and, going to a little grove near her house, 
would spend hours in quiet happiness and return when the 
dew commenced to fall; or we would climb into the old 
family wagon and drive over the hills, coming home 
through the moonlight, which was brighter then than now. 
When the weather was bad, I used to give her a music 
lesson, for she had a sweet and true voice though it was 
not very strong, and she would sometimes try to teach 
sketching to my awkward fingers, which not even love 
could ever make obedient. We were very happy and 
never thought of anyone interfering with us; our life was 
so calm and retired. 

One day, she said to me, “ Phil, | want to tell you about 
something which happened to-day, and which troubles 
me,” and she took out of her pocket a note in a hand- 
writing I had never seen before, and which read as 
follows :—‘ Fanny, heaven wills that we live for each 
other. You are to be my wife.” She had found the note 
on a little table which stood in the front hall near the hat 
rack. She had already told her father about it, but though 
annoyed, he was not anxious or alarmed. I seemed to 
feel, however, a strange numbness settling around my 
heart, and a superstitious terror gradually took complete 
possession of me. Her father soon came in, and, seeing 
my agitation, tried to reassure me. He wasa physician 
of some skill and reputation in the villages about, and he 
told me of similar instances which had come under his 
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observation, and which were merely the result of a tem- 
porary mental aberration on the part of the man, and he 
laughingly recalled one case which happened when he 
was a boy, in which an aged spinster had pretended to 
lose her reason through grief for the death of a distant rel- 
ative, and had asked every young man of her acquaintance 
to marry her. 

Shortly after, somewhat calmer, but with an apprehen- 
sion of coming evil which I could not shake off, I went to 
my lodgings. When I reached the house, | found that my 
landlady for the first time in three years had locked me 
out, and I was obliged to go to the village inn, which was 
kept by her brother, a different sort of person from _her- 
self. I remember that | regarded this as an ill omen, 
though I can’t see the connection now. 

Those who thought that because a few days passed 
quietly away, all trouble was at an end, were dreadfully 
mistaken. About a week after, another note to the same 
purport was found on the little table, and as before, no 
one connected with the family knew anything about it. 
Fanny, had taken a book from the table only half an hour 
before the note was found, and in the meantime no one 
had been seen to even pass the house. Her father, now 
thoroughly aroused, made the most diligent and searching 
inquiry, but could discover nothing. 

The next day, just before dark, Fanny started out alone 
to walk to the Post-office, and was immediately joined 
by a man who repeated the contents of the last note ina 
hurried manner and disappeared. She at once returned 
to the house, and, though greatly agitated, gave her father 
a clear account of the manner of approach and departure 
of the unknown, and the direction in which he went. Mr. 
Darlton immediately started in pursuit, with several 
neighbors to aid him in the search, for though, as yet, 
nothing very alarming had transpired, he had become 
imbued with the fancy that something worse was to fol- 
low. He soon returned, however, and reported his fail- 
ure to gain the slightest clue. 
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Matters now took on a more serious aspect. Every day 
a note was found in some part of the house and every day 
the unknown would contrive to appear to Fanny. If she 
went upstairs to her own room for ever so short a time, 
the door would open and the mysterious being would 
appear. Before she could scream for help he would de- 
part as suddenly and as unaccountably as he came. No 
one but Fanny ever saw him, and the most constant, pains- 
taking search proved of no avail. Remember that this, 
which in a city would have been inexplicable, occurred 
in a little country town, where everyone knew everybody 
and most were related, through which the stage coach 
rumbled but twice a week, and where every chance trav- 
eler was watched and criticized as though he came to spy 
out the land. 

At length, people came to believe that no such person 
as Fanny described existed, and the neighbors looked on 
her with suspicion, shaking their heads, tapping their 
foreheads, the most friendly of them saying, “‘ Poor thing, 
Poor thing,” and not a few hinting about an asylum which 
was situated some twelve miles off in the county town. 
All this mystery and suspicion began at length to wear 
upon Fanny’s health, and her father decided to take her 
away for a few days to W———-, a town about ten miles 
up the river, where his aged mother still lived in the old 
farmhouse which had withstood the rains and winds of a 
century. Fanny brightened up a little at the prospect of 
a change, though she hated to leave me to hear the faith- 
less gossips of the town tell of her insanity. But even in 
the seclusion of a village of less than a thousand inhabi- 
tants, whither she went by night, her persecutor sought 
her out, and the fated communication found its way to her 
chamber. This was repeated two or three times, and the 


fourth day, almost discouraged, her father brought her 
home. 


After her return Fanny suffered a great depression of 
spirits. Her playfulness, which even in failing health had 
rarely till now deserted her, died out, and we awaited al- 
most paralyzed with dread the end, which we all felt to be 
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at hand. Oh, God, how jealously we sought to ward off 
the catastrophe which we knew impended. But help 
failed us whence we had most reason to expect it, and what 
could our feebleness avail. One evening, Fanny at her 
own request had been left for a few moments in the study 
alone. Her father seated himself near the door by the 
upper hall window and was preparing to look over the 
semi-weekly mail which had just arrived. After a mo- 
ment or two he heard his wife come through the lower 
hall with some tea and toast for Fanny, and went down 
the stairs to take them from her. At this moment a pistol 
shot rang through the house, and we knew that the time 
had come. MHastening with God knows what agony to 
the study, Mr. Darlton found his daughter lying insensible 
and covered with blood, which flowed rapidly from a 
wound in the side. 

An examination showed that the wound was not fatal, 
and by degrees Fanny became sensible of her surround- 
ings. Appearing at-once to comprehend all, she said we 
should find a note, without address, lying upon the little 
table which had been removed to an unoccupied bedroom 
opening out of the back parlor. It read as follows: 
“Good-bye; God forgive me for what I have done and for 
what 1 am about to do.” The house and grounds were 
searched and all the people of the town were questioned. 
The woods were explored and the river dragged, but no 
trace was ever found of the strange being who had thus 
sought to terminate the life of the only person who had 
ever seen him. 

Fanny, though seriously injured, recovered fast and, 
contrary to our fears, her nerves became strong again, 
and no shadow rested on her mind. The old walks and 
rides were once more resumed, and the neighbors and 
townspeople were as kind as ever. A few months after- 
‘ward we were married, and the bells rang just as merrily 
and the wedding cake was just as good as though a mys- 
tery had never brooded over our young lives. 

H. W. L. 
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“PRIZES FOR SUICIDES.” 


UCH is the heading of a short editorial in a recent 

number of Scribner's, explaining the injurious effects 
of the prize system both physical and as a preparation for 
life. Weare under obligations to the author for giving 
us an excuse to ventilate our humble ideas on the same 
subject, and we are only sorry to show our gratitude by 
arraying ourselves against his opinions. But if we speak 
at all, it must be to express a hearty distaste for the hue 
and cry against prizes in our colleges. We do not hold 
our “organ”? competent to overthrow Scribner's, and we 
fear the imputation of over-weaning presumption for call- 
ing in question the decision of our elders and betters; 
even on these terms, it will be a satisfaction to have 
spoken. 

We propose to regard the question only in its physical 
aspects. Half the terrors usually seen in it from this 
standpoint would be gone, if people could be persuaded 
to appreciate just what injury hard study is, by its nature, 
calculated to inflict. Many are possessed with the invin- 
cible idea that brain work wears out the brain itself, or 
with the idea, equally unfounded, that it drains the body 
to support the brain. They talk perpetually of “over- 
worked brains,” an expression which seems to us entirely 
amisnomer. The trouble, pure and simple, is nothing 
but an underworked body. Students do not suffer from 
paralysis, brain-fever, lunacy, or any disease that results 
from excitement or strain upon the nerves. But such are 
the only diseases dependent directly upon the state of the 
brain. Nor do they nor any other class of people work 
up their bodies into an enormous brain, having nothing 
for itto feed upon. The only injury which can result 
from pure mental effort is, in caring for the brain to leave 
the body to take care of itself, which it is incompetent to 
do. The whole theory is put into a nutshell by the 
Science of Health: “1 am inclined to think that brain 
labor Gannot be excessive, that the brain knows nothing 
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of fatigue, wear and tear, exhaustion, etc., which are so 
frequently ascribed to it by ‘hard thinking’ persons. _In- 
deed, I regard all talk about overworked brains, excessive 
mental activity, too much head for the body, etc., as ver- 
itable humbug. Those who perform much brain labor 
and die young, do not damage their brains; they only de- 
stroy their bodies. Show mea person who complains of 
mental weariness, and I will find in him a torpid liver, 
obstructed kidneys, a dyspeptic stomach, or an inactive 
skin. Keep the body in health and the brain will take 
care of itself, work it all you can.” 

It follows, then, that when we talk of committing sui- 
cide by overworking the brain, we mean, simply, suicide 
by neglect of the body. Hence, if the prize system is in- 
jurious, it is solely because it forces or inclines the student 
to neglect the care of his body. All study might be open 
to the same objection, if no account were taken of the 
common sense of the student. But that there is abundant 
time for care of bodily health in connection with the ap- 
plication necessary to prepare for prize contests, and that 
the common sense of the student can be relied on to keep 
him alive to the rights of his body, the statistics of our 
own college at least, and all the experience of a course 
here, abundantly prove. We do not dispute the facts ad- 
duced in Scribner's on the other side. Even were they 
not so well attested, they are beyond our reach for inves- 
tigation. The author first appeals to statistics of the 
Boston public schools, which show that the scholars are 
subject to a forcing process, and are physically in a bad 
way therefrom. We can well believe that the youthful 
denizens of the “Hub” may be unduly stimulated by the 
intellectual atmosphere in which they live, not to mention 
an undue burden of inducements imposed by a generous 
and misguided public; though we suggest that the amount 
of work possible for a growing child, furnishes no premise 
from which to conclude upon the effort that can safely be 
required of the more mature college student. 

But when we come to college statistics, we are divided 
between the desire to doubt and the desire to laugh. The 


“A TRE IP SITET PITHY 
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author presents his own experience of a recent com- 
mencement in the far West, which was of an unusually 
sombre character; for, in addition to the inevitable de- 


pressing character of the exercises, he saw premature 
decay and all sorts of bad things stamped on the counte- 


nances of all the oration men. 

Since the facts are so well attested, we must be content 
to suppress our laughter and try to believe them. We 
will have faith that the hundred and forty and four thou- 
sand one horse colleges of the country are hurrying their 
disciples to an untimely grave by the severity of their 
discipline, and the fascination of their prizes. But we can 
at least bring up some facts on the other side; and when 
we come to draw on personal experience of a college like 
that located in New Haven, which must seem by contrast 
with the 144,000 a pitiably mean and unambitious affair, 
all the facts lie on the other side. If we look for individ- 
ual examples, immediately there rises before our mind's 
eye the recipient of more prizes than any single person 
of late years, whose growth in wisdom has not in the least 
checked his growth in stature, and whose chances for a 
long and useful life appear to his friends much better than 
when he entered college. We think of the late successful 
competitor for the highest literary honor, known for facil- 
ity alike in literary and gymnastic contests. We recall 
the fine physique of a recent valedictorian and worthy 
recipient of sundry classical prizes, whose position on his 
class barge crew in Sophomore year has already figured 
extensively in this connection in the local newspapers. 

These are single and prominent examples, but they are 
supported by a degree of physical vigor in the rank and file 
of our best brain workers, that makes all talk of suicide by 
this means seem, to a Yale man at least, simply ridiculous. 
We do not mean to assert that prize men are physical 
giants, but we do claim that there is less than the averge 
amount of failing health among them, for the simple rea- 
son that there is and continues to be an increasing ratio 
among them more than the average systematic health, care 
and exercise. Health does still, as always, fail in college. 
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The causes are ignorance and carelessness; but the pro- 
portion of sufferers is less and it is drawn from a different 
class. The victims are the bummers and gluttons, of 
course, and those constitutionally tired persons, whose 
theory of life is that it is injurious to work between meals, 
and who fail to take enough exercise, bodily or mental, to 
keep body or mind in health. If prize men give out, it is 
because they are still alloyed with some of these human 
infirmities. 

But so often and so persistently is the charge against 
prizes reiterated that, in the face of facts, we are some- 
times fain to believe that such criticism is true and just 
the thing needed. Why else should the wise men be per- 
petually firing it off at us? Our own theory is that it isa 
relic of the dark ages. In generations past, when allo- 
pathic doctors ruled the physical destinies of men, and 
men themselves had even less common sense notions than 
their doctors of the theory of health, such lugubrious 
views of student life were natural enough. Half a cen- 
tury ago, two brothers graduated from this college, vale- 
dictorian and salutatorian of the same class. As a means 
for insuring this result, at the beginning of their course, 
they entered into a careful calculation of the minimum of 
food that would sustain life, and, with a small margin, 
conformed their diet to their standard. Their theory was, 
that the less food they took, the less time it would be 
necessary to spend in exercising to overcome its effects. 
Figures triumphed over physiology. They lived to 
verify their calculations. Over such a course one could 
not well refrain from crying suicide; and a past genera- 
tion, having gotten into that way, find it hard to open 
their eyes to the fact that it is no longer needed. 

Perhaps we wrong Scrzbner’s in classing it with a past 
generation, but we have only the tone of its own article 
to judge from. To all who adopt this tone we respect- 
fully suggest that within a recent period a marked change 
has come over the physical condition of the “average 
college student.” That much quoted and much abused 
individual has cultivated his biceps and other important 
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muscles, and during the summer months is glorious ina 
coat of tan. Before it, “the pale nimbus of the student,” 
which once glittered around his brow as palpably as the 
halo around the Virgin’s, and which we could never ac- 
count for except as a phosphorescent emanation from his 
already decaying, “overworked brain,” like that which 
proceeds from putrescent fish, has quite vanished. With 
it has gone “the pale cast of thought,”’ once the peculiar 
brand of the only authentic and unadulterated article in 
the student line. What produced the change we need 
not stop to inquire. Perhaps it was the college regatta 
and perhaps not. The patent fact isenough. And the 
prize men who are the subjects of threnodic strains, 
though so immeasurably above the average student, have 
this in common, that they feel the force of the change 
and cast in their quota to raise the standard of physical 
perfection. 
W. B. 


———-#e—_—_ 


NOTABILIA. 


‘A WRITER in the Courant, who apparently has not been 
very fortunate in his attempts at prize-taking, and who 
prides himself on having “a few practical ideas,” makes 
a fierce onslaught on the prize system in college. He 
arranges his arguments (?) under three heads. The first 
is based upon the not altogether novel fact that Henry 
Ward Beecher never took any prizes in college. By way 
of variety he brings forward the instance of Oliver Gold- 
smith, instead of the usual one of Daniel Webster, to sup- 
port the already conclusive argument, and his theorem 
that “the prize men in college are never the prize men of 
the world,” is proven. A self-satisfying conclusion it 
doubtless is for such as the writer, that a “blockhead” 
may turn out “to be a man for all that,’’ but could he for 
an instant make room in his mind for something else than 
Henry Ward Beecher and Oliver Goldsmith, and look at 
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the facts of prize lists and of history, he would arrive at 
a truer if not more pleasing decision. 
tired of the everlasting changes which are rung upon 
Henry Ward Beecher, and do most respectfully suggest 
that he and two or three like him are not the only men 
who ever graduated at a college, and that their individual 
examples establish no rule whatever. 
infer anything from them alone, and then to add: “ Who 
knows but that if these men had taken prizes in college, 
they would have turned out hopeless idiots in the end!” 

His second point is founded upon the gratuitous 
assumption that the examiners are influenced by a spirit 
After a short diversion about the deriva- 


of partiality. 


We have become 


What nonsense to 


tion of Comedy, which is equally gratuitous and irrele- 
vant, he comes to the astounding conclusion that “ this is 
Certainly it is, and so is the writer’s hypo- 
thesis, or at least we shall believe so until we have stronger 
reason to disbelieve it than a mere supposed example fur- 
nishes. We do not believe that the average college judge 
is governed by partiality, and no pedantic display of 
Greek, which has no connection with the subject, will 


all wrong.” 


make us think otherwise. 


It is easy for some people to 


talk and find fault, but it is beyond their reach to compre- 
hend or advance any evidence or argument. 

His third objection takes the form of an alternative. 
The prize-taker must “either know nothing at all and 
show it in his work, or know, as Cicero says, ‘the fountain 
The first was evi- 
dently intended for something witty, and as such we let 


from which he can draw knowledge.’ ”’ 


it pass for what it is worth. 


Of the latter we will say 


that we do not think the library is too much consulted by 
The great fault of student writers lies rather 
in a lack of investigation and study. 
too much from their own consciousness,” and hence are the 


prize men. 


authors of so much trash and nonsense. 
men are not the wholesale “ skinners.”’ 


are rather those who aspire; 
upon being possessed of the “ mens divinior,’ but who 


who 


Students “evolve 


But the prize 


These “skinners” 


flatter 


really flap the “leaden wings of Mercury.” 


themselves 


Such, lack- 


¥ 
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ing thoughts or words of their own, out of others’ words 
serve up a hodge-podge which strikes their own fancy, 
but which is easily detected; and they imagine that they 
are “deserving but unsuccessful men.” 

These points proven to the writer's satisfaction, he prates 
on at some length to the effect that a man after he has taken 
a prize or two, acquires a reputation and must have a prize 
forever afterward, even though a Demosthenes or one 
“being wise” be arrayed against him. It would be well for 
some if such were the case. It would be well for others if 
they were really as wise as they think, and if they were De- 
mostheneses after all. But such foolishness is disproved 
by common sense and experience. The writer closes 
with the startling disclosure, “the world is what men 
in college ought to look at—not the DeForest or the 
Berkeley Scholarship.” True, indeed. But it isa very 
pleasant and harmless diversion to stoop down for a mo- 
ment and pluck such fair “ buttercups” as these by the 
wayside. Fortune forbid that they should turn out to be 
sour grapes to any one. 

Judging from the number of studies which are heaped 
upon the Senior Class and the order of the recitations, we 
should infer that all that is necessary for a thorough 
understanding of a subject is to possess a text-book and 
to look at a dozen or so pages of it once or twice a week. 
We have no desire to fall into the usual rut of fault-find- 
ing. But this is a matter of no little importance, and 
deserves a good airing. We have no complaints to make 
against the character of our instruction. Itis certainly able 
and thorough in every department. All of us, we think, 
are more than satisfied in this regard. But it does seem 
that too much is attempted in a short time. We try to 
geta knowledge of almost everything in a single year, 
and this is so distributed as to give us all at once a per- 
fect jumble of language, mathematics, physical, mental, 
political and historical science. It is almost impossible to 
keep track of the recitations from day to day, much less 
to preserve any distinct and satisfactory understanding of 
the half dozen topics we have to keep in our heads. It is 
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impossible to pursue general investigations outside of the 
text-books upon anything like a fair share of these studies. 
They are, almost all, subjects of great importance, and 
subjects upon which “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.”” The text-books can attempt only a brief résumé 
of the toprc, and in them is rarely seen more than one 
side, and that often in a distorted light. Unless we read 
to a considerable extent we cannot come to any inde- 
pendent and satisfying conclusions, and we fall into the 
unfortunate habit of receiving the words of our book or 
instructor as law, of demanding no insight into any 
adverse theory, and of fancying that none such has any 
plausibility. These results are almost inevitable. We 
go away from here with a considerable stock of second- 
hand ideas which we can neither substantiate nor defend. 
Even we ourselves are apt to put no overmuch confidence 
in them, because we know so little of their why and 
wherefore. The feeling grows upon us that there is after 
all little of value in science—little that is not vague and 
uncertain guesswork. 

It may be answered that our object is simply one of 
preparation, and that the main purpose of our instruction 
is to give us an insight into the science and furnish us the 
methods of philosophical thought. The foundation thus 
obtained we are to build upon in after years as we choose. 
This is all very true. But it seems as though we ought 
to have the privilege of pursuing some subject thor- 
oughly and carefully. We have no pet theories of our 
own to advance; no Utopian system in mind. But can- 
not the faculty devise some way to relieve our muddled 
brains? We do not feel that the faculty or corporation 
are entirely to blame for this. As long as public opinion 
demands so much of a four years’ course, some of the 
work must be superficial. A considerable portion of the 
course must be occupied in laying a good substantial 
foundation. When this is done, scanty time remains to 
master all sciences and explore all knowledge. But 
should we thus be debarred from knowing much of some- 
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thing, even if we are expected to know something of 
everything? Is there not one subject at least, which we 
may drop and thus be permitted to concentrate our atten- 
tion more than at present ? 


The series of ball games which was to determine ina 
measure the members of the next university nine, has 
been concluded; and rumor has it that “the powers that 
be” are taking steps which look to the selection of both 
the nine and the crew. This is as it should be. Early 
action should be taken in both these directions, and it 
should be not only early, but well-directed and continued. 
We have of late fallen into very loose ideas and customs 
concerning the preparation necessary for success in any 
athletic sport, and we have great need to be waked up to 
the fact that only hard, persistent, self-sacrificing work 
will win in any severe contest. Gradually the conviction 
has sprung up that a ball man need exercise no self- 
restraint, nor adopt any systematic training, and that a 
man after a few weeks of broken abstinence can get into a 
shell and pull a strong plucky race. We have come to 
believe that natural skill and strength are everything in a 
ball or boating man, and that honest work is merely inci- 
dental. How rarely do we find a ball man who feels called 
upon to practice any abstinence in drink, food or pleasure, 
to keep good hours, or to enter upon any training other 
than that obtained in his little daily practice in the field. 
Our representative boating man, to be sure, frequents the 
gymnasium, but beyond this, what does he do to keep in 
good condition. Does he deny himself an occasional 
social bum, does he resist the temptation to keep late 
hours, does he watch his diet and his health? If our eyes 
and ears do not deceive us, we fear not. Wecan all recall 
instances when on the very eve of an important match or 
race, men have broken their training in the most shame- 
ful manner possible. The results of these practices are 
apparent to any one, anda college sentiment which sus- 
tains or suffers them should not expect much glory to be 
won by them. 
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We hope our new captains will turn over a new leaf in 
this respect, and exact of every man an honest and 
thorough training. No: man should be tolerated upon 
either the nine or the crew who is not willing to give 
himself up unreservedly to his duty. No half-way work 
should be permitted. If any one is not willing to deny 
himself, let him give place toone who is. Skill and expe- 
rience are exceedingly desirable in any form of sport, but 
honest work will after all win in the long run. What is 
more, work should be begun immediately. Seven months 
is none too long a time for a man to be saving up his 
strength and developing his powers, if he is to do the 
best of which he is capable. Attendance at the gymna- 
sium is not all that should be required. This alone 
amounts to but very little, and will improve a man but 
little physically, if he dissipates all its good results by 
late hours and improprieties. Rowing weights cannot 
take away the effects of imprudence. . A man can only be 
at his best after months of thorough and unbroken self. 


denial. Men with such preparations we want upon our 
nine and crew. 


It may be said that this abstinence isa great deal to 
ask of a man. Certainly it is. But we do not put a man 
in such an honorable and responsible position, and sup- 
port him there, in order that he may have a good time. 
He is not made the representative of the college for his 
own enjoyment. Work, and hard work, is expected of 
him. He should understand this at the outset, and not 
assume the responsibility, if he is not willing to endure 
the consequences. The reputation of the college is 
staked upon his exertions, and as he fails of his duty so is 
he recreant to the trust imposed upon him. All know 
the story of Amherst’s recent success. It was not that 
she had the best material for a crew, but her men worked 
honestly and faithfully from the beginning to the end. 
They commenced their training early in the winter, and 
they suffered no “let up” until the race was won. Such 
work we must imitate if we would be alike successful. 
We have never lacked for material for our nine or crew. 
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The fault has always been in our methods. Our training 
has always been mechanical and fitful, and our playing 
and rowing have been characterized by these same pecu- 
liarities. There is nothing thoughtful or determined 
about our preparation or our final work. We must unite 
steady physical training and calm headwork, if we would 
insure success. If Yale has not the men who are willing 
to make the necessary exertions, then she might as well 
give up all hope for the future, and desist from what will 
surely prove inglorious attempts. We hear good reports 
of the plans of the authorities for the coming year. We 
hope that all will be put in practice, and that college 
opinion will suffer no half-way work on the part of any 
member of either the nine or crew. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from Oct. 12 to Nov. 14, a good solid month of the routine 
of college life. As far as studies are concerned, the Seniors now, in ad- 
dition to six other studies, are favored with two recitations and four lec- 
tures in Chemistry per week,—a blessing to be thankful for, seeing that 
they come only at the times when we should otherwise have nothing to 
do and so might be getting into bad habits or allowing our high intellects 
to become dimmed by the rust of idleness. Meantime, the Juniors are 
whiling away their forty weeks’ vacation in the perusal of Ganot’s 
Physics, and rejoice that they have reached that advanced stage cf col- 
lege life in which they can recite wholly to tutors, for toward the latter 
they bear particular love. Did we not scorn to repeat so stale a joke, 
we should say that the Sophomores and Freshmen were suffering from 
the horse disease, vulgarly called the Epizoot, while the Theologues 
when last interviewed were doing as well as could be expected. This 
calm serenity, however, which can belong to none but the virtuous and 
therefore happy, is in striking contrast with matters outside. Horatius 
has resumed the quill amid the firing of cannon and the beating of drums ; 
the Epizootic has made it impossible to hire a horse, and the Boston fire 
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has proved a calamity to those who cut all day the next Monday in 
order to see the ruins. But these are generalities. Our business is 
rather with the 


Fall Regatta, 


Which took place on Lake Saltonstall, Oct. 16. The train was to leave 
for the lake at 2 o’clock, P. M., but the railroad officials refused to start 
until all the money for the train had been paid, which put a stop to 
proceedings until Mr. Hoadley kindly advanced enough to make up the 
amount. On the arrival of the train at the lake, preparations for the 
beginning of the races were made. W. E. Wheelock, ’73, and H. T. 
Gause, S. S. S., ’73, were the judges at the upper stake boat; Prof. 
Richards and R. J. Cook, ’76, at the point, and I. H. Ford, ’71, and 
T. P. Wickes, ’74, at the start. The time was taken by W. W. Flagg, 
73, and H. A. Oaks, ’74, was starter. The first race was for the 


Southworth Cup, 


Of massive silver, which was contested for by J. W. Smith, ’73, E. M. 
Swift, ’73, and H. DeF. Weeks, ’74. About a quarter past three they 
took their positions in front of the judges’ stand. At the word “‘ go” 
all three got off well, Swift taking the lead, Smith next, followed by 
Weeks. Soon after the point was passed, Smith’s quick but steady stroke 
began to tell, and before reaching the stake boat he had gained the lead. 
The gap was further increased by Swift’s turning the wrong stake, and 
Smith came in several lengths ahead, having rowed the two mile course 
in 16 min. 14 sec., which is considered very good time. Swift’s time 
was 17 min. 27 sec. Weeks’ time was not taken. Next came the 


Barge Race. 


The following crews entered: ’74, R. Walden (b.), W. S. Halsted, 
J. L. Scudder, W. O. Henderson, H. A. James, H. D. Bristol (s.), F. 
H. Olmsted (c.). 775, J. A. Post (b.), C. L. Noyes, H. J. McBirney, 
T. R. Selmes, W. R. Richards, C. F. Cutter (s.), E. H. Dickerman 
(c.). °76, H. W. DeForest (b.), I. S. Spencer, D. H. Kellogg, F. N. 
Noyes, C. M. Dawes, V. H. Metcalf (s.), E. S. Rowland (c.). S$. S.S., 
R. D. A. Parrott (b.), W. S. Pratt, E. M. Child, W R. Upham, A. 
Rogers, F. Coggswell (s.), H. S. Hoyt (c.). The wind was now rising 
and caused some delay in getting the boats into position. ’75 came 
nearest the western shore, then ’74, then S. S. S., and last, 76. The 
start was very even, and the boats kept alongside of one another up to 
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the turning stakes. The turn was made at about the same time by all, 
but ’76 began to lead on the home stretch. Just at the turn, ’74 unfor- 
tunately broke one of their tiller ropes and, in consequence, fouled the 
Scientifics once and ’75 twice. This gave ’76 a long lead, and they 
came in victorious, having rowed the two miles in 14 min. 3 sec. 775 
followed in 14 min. 43 sec., S. S. S. in 14 min, 46 sec., and ’74 in 15 
min. 4 sec. The Freshmen, therefore, won the six gold goblets, as has 
happened at the fall regatta for several years in succession. The three 
mile 


Shell Race, 


For the champion flag and six gold badges, was then in order, and the 
two crews which entered were: 773, S. L. Boyce (b.), F. W. Adee, H. 
Meyer, C. A. Russell, W. F. McCook, J. Day (s.). ’74, J. A. R. 
Dunning (b.), G. M. Gunn, G. E. Munroe, C. D. Waterman, H. G. 
Fowler, R. S. Bussing (s.). The crews took their positions about a 
quarter of five, ’74 being inside or toward the western shore. Both 
crews got off well and, for the first half mile, were almost bow to bow ; 
but then the Seniors began to pull ahead. The Juniors when they 
passed the point were pulling forty-two strokes per minute, while the 
Seniors were pulling only thirty-seven. °74 made a desperate spurt to 
turn first, but ’73 turned some lengths ahead and came down in fine 
style, crossing the line eight lengths ahead. The times were: ’73, 
20 min. 39 s.; 74, 21 min. 10sec. ’73, therefore, holds the cham- 
pion boating flag of the University, but the badges as prizes are hardly 
equal to the goblets which the Freshmen won. Altogether, the fall 
regatta of 1872 was quite a success, although the spectators were rather 
less numerous than usual. One or two serious accidents also marred the 
enjoyment of the day. The case of the young lady who was injured 
by a rolling stone was especially unfortunate. This closes up boating 
matters for the year. ‘The ’73 crew are now practicing with weights 
and sliding seats in the gymnasium, and the captain of the University 
will probably select his crew before long. It has been definitely settled 
that the crew can be chosen only from the Academic departmert. 
Another crew is also likely to be made up in order to contend with the 
University in practice. 


Base Ball. 


In pursuance of the plan which we entered on in the last Lir., of giving 


all the scores of the championship series, we give more prominence to 
the following games than they in themselves deserve : 


15 
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October 12: 
"74. | 76. 
Scudder, 
Fell, 
Foster, 
Bradstreet, 
Halsted, 
Alden, 
Stearns, 
Ives, 
Kennett, 


Van Buren, 
Lockwood, 
Wells, 
Hodgeman, 
Kean, 
Phillips, 
Munson, 
Weeks, 
Sprague, 
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Umpire—McClintock, ’75. Scorer—W. Kelly, ’74. 
Fly catches, ’74, 7; ’76, 9. Time, 2 hours and 4 minutes, 


October 12: 
"73: 
R 
Bentley, H., 
Irwin, R., 
Boardman, A., 
Bigelow, B., 
Bennett, C., 
Wright, S., 
Elder, M., 
Daniels, L., 
Thomas, P., 


1 | Rogers, L., 

3 | H. Lindsley, A., 
1 | Elliot, B., 

4 | C. Linsley, S., 

2 | Sellers, H., 

3 | Ethridge, P., 

3 | Taylor, R., 

3 | Savage, M., 

2 
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INNINGS: 
y . aa 1 5 ; ; 7 64 
Ss. S. S.— 2 2 l 3 3 ° 
Umpire—Avery, ’75. Scorer—Ord, ’73. 


October 19: 


pT 


73: "74. 
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Bentley, H., 
Thomas, P., 
Wright, S., 
Lyman, L., 
Bigelow, B., 
Bennett, C., 
Elder, M., 

Daniels, A., 


Irwin, R., 


Nevin, P., 
Melick, H., 
Stearns, A., 
Maxwell, B., 
Halsted, R., 
Scudder, S., 
Foster, C., 
Bradstreet, M. 
Ives, L., 
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INNINGS : 
10 O° 3 3 3 41 
4 1 5 fe) 3 85 
Umpire—R. R. Elliot, ’71. 
Scorers—Ord, ’73; Kelley, ’74. | Time of game, 2 hours 45 min. 


October 19: 


"75: ’76. 
Hotchkiss, H., 
Stabler, B., 
Strong, R., 
Avery, P., 
Reid, A., 
Irwin, C., 
Smith, S., 
Patton, L., 
Seymour, M., 


Van Buren, P., 
Munson, A., 
Phillip, H., 
J. H. Kean, B., 
| Hodgman, C., 
Wells, S., 
| Weeks, R., 
Dawes, L., 
DeForest, M., 
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INNINGS : 
5 wr 5 
fe) l 3 
Umpires—Fox, ’74, and R. Kelley, ’74. 
Scorer—A,. Y. Smith, 75. 
Time of game, two hours. Base hits, ’75, 29; 776, 7. 


I | 
we 
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The only game lost by ’74 in the series, thus far, was that which was to 
have been played by them with the Scientifics, Sept. 28, when the game 
went to the Scientifics because ’74 failed to put in an appearance. Con- 
siderable difficulty had been experienced and much fault found with 
Nevin’s pitching, which many called underhand throwing. But when 
’75 came to play their final game with ’74, Oct. 23, the former openly 
protested against the decision of the umpire, Sellers, of S. S. S., which 
made it rulable, and refused to play. The game was, therefore, awarded 
to ’74 by a score of g to 0, although they had been whitewashed in the 
first half of the first innings. If, therefore, the umpire is sustained in 
his decision, the champion flag goes to ’74, as the nine has won five 
games and lost only one. But the question is not yet settled. S. S. S. 
won three and lost two of the series. ’73 and ’75 each won three and 
lost three, while ’76 won none and lost five. On the whole, the plan 
of playing a series has worked well, and developed a good deal of ability 
and enthusiasm among the players. The following is the University 
nine: G, F, Bentley, ’73, c.; C. Maxwell, ’74, p.; P. Barnes, ’74, 1 b.; 
A. B. Nevin, ’74, 2 b.; F. W. Foster, ’74, 3 b.; F. H. Wright, ’73, 
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s. 8; C. H. Avery, 75, 1. f.; S. J. Elder, 73, c. f.; A. S. Irwin, ’75, 
r. f. Now that the boating and base ball season has closed, the athletes 
are devoting their superfluous energy to 


Foot Ball. 


A college organization has been formed, with D. S. Schaff, ’73, for 
President, and H. D. Bristol, ’74, for Secretary and Treasurer. A com- 
mittee has also been appointed, and has drawn up, in conjunction with 
the president, a set of rules which have been accepted by the college. 
Arrangements have been made and twenty men chosen to play a match 
game with twenty picked men from Columbia, at Hamilton Park, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 16. A game was also played Oct. 23, between ’74 S.S. S. 
and ’75 S. S. S., resulting in a victory for the latter. Coming, as it 
does, when boating and base ball men are at liberty, there is no reason 
why this sport should not be engaged in with as much eagerness as either 
of the others. ‘The time ought not to be far distant when the mem- 
orabilist shall be compelled to devote as much space to the doings of 
foot-ball clubs, as he now reserves for the two kindred sports. For- 
tunately, the many bruises and other injuries, which the athlete is heir 
to, are sustained for the most part by the extremities, otherwise sportive 
Seniors might not be in proper condition to sit for their 


Class Pictures, 


Which are being taken at the rate of six per day. The committee, 
consisting of C. E. Bigelow, H. M. Denslow, H. B. Frissell, E. E. Gay- 
lord and W. Patterson, decided on Notman of Montreal, who took 
pictures for’7z. ‘The pictures are to be done by June 1, and Mr. Not- 
man will provide albums at the rate of $10 for half morocco or $15 for 
full morocco. He is liberal in his terms, and if he does his work as 
well as last year, no fault will be found. It remains to be seen whether 
73 will fare as poorly as other classes who have employed the same 
photographer as their immediate predecessors. The 


Lit. Prize Medal, 


In value $25, has been awarded this year to Joun Seymour Woon, of 
the Junior class. ‘The essay appears in this number, and has for its sub- 
ject Christian Monachism. Seven other essays were handed in, with 
the following subjects, not in the order of merit: Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Charles Lamb, Count Cavour, Whittier and Slavery, Maud 
Muller, Henry VIII, Macaulay’s Wilham of Orange. Professor 


Wheeler, Tutor Beers and the chairman of the board were the judges. 
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Robert Elmer Coe, 


Of the class of ’72, died at his room on Library street, Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 12, at 6 o’clock. His health had not been good for a year, 
but a few weeks ago he injured himself while performing one of his 
favorite feats in the gymnasium, and before he recovered, typhoid fever 
set in, which resulted in his death. He was personally known and es- 
teemed by many who are now in college, and his death has produced an 
impression upon all. He was one of the best writers, if not the best, in 
college, and his connection with the Lrr. during his year did honor to 
the magazine. Brief funeral services, conducted by the president, were 
held in the Marquand Chapel, Nov. 13, at 11 o’clock. The remains 
were then taken to New York City, where short services were conducted 
by Dr. Clapp and Dr. Henry M. Storrs. Besides Kinney, ’71, Cushing, 
Dennis, Moore, and Ramsdell, of 72, who acted as pall bearers, twenty 
members of ’72 and many other college friends were present. The 
body was laid in a family vault beside the Presbyterian church on the 
corner of 5th avenue and 12th street. 


Prof. James Hadley 


Died in this city of intermittent fever, on the forenoon of Thursday, 
Nov. 14, 1872, aged 51 years and 8 months. For some weeks he had 
been lying dangerously ill, and a combination of diseases produced much 


suffering. Others,—and among them his intimate associates,—have 
spoken of the varied gifts and eminent attainments which distinguished 
Professor Hadley from all his contemporaries. Yale College has long 
been proud of him as a profound scholar, not only in his specialty, the 
Greek, but in every other department of learning to which he turned 
his attention. He had few equals as a mathematician, and besides the 
classics and modern languages, had mastered all the Oriental tongues. 
His lectures on Roman Law, which he delivered both here and at Har- 
vard, made him an authority in jurisprudence, while his writings give 
evidence of an English style which, in purity, elegance and clearness has 
been surpassed by no other writer in this country. But, better than all 
his attainments, he possessed a modesty and gentleness yet firmness of 
character which have endeared him to all the students who have gradu- 
ated during the last twenty-five years. We only repeat the first expres- 
sion of every one who has heard of the sad event, when we say that in 
his death the college has sustained an irreparable loss. 
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Items. 


The chapel pulpit was filled Oct. 20, by Prof. Packard; Oct. 27, by 
Dr. Bacon; Nov. 3, by Dr. Harris; Nov. 10, by Pres. Porter. Pres, 
Woolsey’s lectures on the Old Testament having come to an end, a 
short service is now held Sunday afternoon in the Marquand Chapel. 

Prof. Sumner preached the Berkeley anniversary sermon at Trinity 
Church on the evening of Nov. 3. The following clergymen have been 
secured for next term: Jan. 5, Bishop Stevens, of Philadelphia ; Jan. 
12, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island; Jan. 19, Dr. Vinton; Jan. 26, Dr. 
H. C. Potter of New York; Feb. g, Phillips Brooks, of Boston; Feb, 
16, Dr. Morgan, of New York. Quite a number of Yale graduates 
have heen running for office this fall. Benj. K. Phelps, ’53, has been 
elected district attorney of New York, and Wm. C. Whitney, ’63, was 
the unsuccessful candidate. Randall E. Gibson, ’53, has been elected to 
Congress from the third Louisiana district. Wm. W. Phelps, ’60, goes 
to Congress from the 5th district of New Jersey. Peter R. Taft, vale- 
dictorian of 67, was defeated as candidate for Congress in Cincinnati. 

Prof. Gilman was inaugurated President of California University, 
Nov. 7. Wm. L. Kingsley, Esq., of this city, editor of the Vew 
Englander, began, Nov. 5, a course of lectures on France and Ger- 
many, for ladies, in New York. ‘They have special reference to the 
literature, history and art of those countries. Rev. John M. Chapin, 
68, who was well known in New Haven, died in West Springfield, 
Oct. 25, of typhoid fever. He had been ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church there but a few months before. There are several 
cases of typhoid about college. At a meeting of the Long Island 
Historical Society at the Packer Institute, N. Y., Oct. 22, Prof. Barker 


” 


read a paper on “ Astronomical Spectroscopy,” with camera illustra- 
tions. Prof. Northrop has been vigorously campaigning in this State 
for Grant. M. D. C. Borden, Spoon man of ’64, has been elected 
president of the Mercantile Library Association, in New York City. 

Merriam, ’64, a Lir. editor, is now principal editor of the Chris- 
tian Union. The New York Evening Post speaks highly of Prof. 
Weir’s lectures upon art. The Society Libraries, which for a long 
time have been about to be opened, are still in that state of potential 
beneficence. A marble bust of Dr. Thompson, of New York, has 
been placed in the Art Gallery. Rev. James D. Eaton, whose name 
is in the catalogue as resident licentiate, has accepted a call from the 
Congregational Church of Portland, Oregon. D. N. Beach, ’72, sums 
up Froude’s position on the Irish question in the Christian Union of 
Nov. 6. In the editorial notes the piece is spoken of as being ‘“‘ very 
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clear and concise.” Truly “another triumph for Gamma Nu.” 
D. Davenport, ’73, has left the Yale Courant. E. E,. Gaylord, ’73, 
takes his place. E.C. Towne, the able editor of the College Courant, 
has also resigned. H. R. Elliot, ’71, takes his place for the time being. 
The Yale Record is winning golden opinions in all quarters. _ Its 
editors work hard and fairly earn their success. Now that the paper is 
firmly established, and so long as it maintains its present tone, the Lir. 
is ready to shake hands across the fence which separates their two fields. 


S. S. Ss. MEMORABILIA. 
Boating. 


The Freshmen, with their characteristic zeal, have voted to send a 
crew into and win the Freshman race at the Springfield Regatta next 
summer. We wish them success, but fear lest there may be attending 
circumstances beyond their control which may possibly affect the result. 
For the purpose of carrying out this vote, a committee, consisting of 
Pierce, Ethridge and Goll, have been appointed to collect $700 to de- 
fray the expenses, and another committee, too numerous to mention, to 
purchase a boat. The Freshmen first proposed to the Undine B. C. to 
procure a boat suitable for their dimensions. But this plan not appear 
ing feasible to all parties interested, as above stated, they have acted 
classwise, the only proper way. We trust that the good sense of the 
class will prevent them from withholding their support from the Undine 
Club, and giving precedence to their class crew. The Undine B. C. is 
the boating organization of the Scientific Department, and class organ- 
izations should be only accessory and subordinate to it. A committee 
composed of C. T. Smith and A. L. Vellers of ’73, and E. M. Childs 
and W. H. Reynolds of ’74, have been appointed to collect funds for 
the purchase of a shell for the Undine B. C. 


Music. 


The faculty having engaged the services of Mr. Chandler, organist at 
the Church of the Redeemer, for two evenings of each week, a musical 
organization has been formed under the title of the ‘‘ Students’ Choral 
Union.” Rehearsals are held Sunday and Tuesday evenings. Mem- 
bership is open to all Scientifics, many of whom have availed them- 
selves of its privileges. Considerable musical talent is being developed. 
Also a Scientific Glee Club has been recently formed, consisting of ten 
members, who have placed themselves under the instruction of Prof. 
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Wheeler. Hitherto ut very little attention has been paid to singing 


in this department, but now we are happy to note a change in this 
respect, and trust that it will be lasting. 


The Excursion 


On the Plains is proving quite successful. When last heard from, the 
company were in the neighborhood of Russell Springs, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory. In addition to finding valuable fossil remains, they had been 
quite successful in shooting buffaloes. Prof. Marsh had shot five, and 


Hill of ’74 six. 
Ttems. 


The Senior Engineers have completed their railroad survey and are 
now making the necessary calculations. The Juniors have also con- 
cluded their surveying for the fall except the Plane Table, and are soon 
to begin their maps. At a meeting of ’73, Taylor was elected cap- 
tain of the class foot-ball club. In the recent match game of foot- 
ball between the Academic and Scientific Freshmen, the first goal was 
won by the latter, when the rain put an end to the game. A week 
later the match was finished, each winning one, thus giving the game to 
the Scientifics. At a class meeting of ’73, Messrs. Parks, Gause and 
Hoyt were appointed as a committee to attend to class pictures. Not- 
man will take them. The Seniors have read their last compositions, 
and are soon to select subjects for their graduating theses. Three 
Seniors wear their hair, or rather attempt to, ‘‘a la grand duke.” One 
succeeded in doing so. It is expected that the new hall will be fin- 
ished by the first of February. If so, the usual course of lectures to 
mechanics will be held in it. At the instigation of prosecuting 
attorney Allen, a Junior who was looking at others kick foot-ball in the 
street was arrested and marched off to the station house. No charge 
being preferred, he was released. Sunday evening, Oct. 20, Prof. 
Gilman delivered his farewell address to the students. He gave a gen- 
eral review of the condition of the School, and also stated that now it was 
holding a very conspicuous position and that every one was watching to 
see what kind of a foundation was being laid. Some of the peculiarities 
of the School as presented by him are, ist, That the best of relation 
exists between the teacher and the scholar, and that this good will is 
promoted by the division of the classes into small squads. 2d, That 
the culture element prevails, and that this comes from contact with 
instructors who are still investigating. 3d, That it is a great aim to 
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promote truth. Marks are not made prominent. Every one is regarded 
as a person of honor, and there are no regulations that will lead one to 
deceive. 4th, The School is now being closely watched to see what 
will be the result of non-interference in religious matters. ‘The Ger- 
man idea has been adopted that religion shall hold the same place in 
the college that it does in the State. He closed by advising everyone 
to “ Go West.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Gareth and Lynette. By Alfred Tennyson. Pp.g6. Boston: J. R. Osgood 

& Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

With this idyl Tennyson concludes the series of the Idyls of the King. 
The story of it is as follows: Gareth, “ The last tall son of Lot and Bellicent,” 
is kept at home by his mother, though he chafes at confinement and is 
eager to 


“follow the Christ, the King, 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King.” 


He gives his mother no rest, until at last she grants his wish on the hard 
condition that he shall disguise himself and serve a twelvemonth and a day 
among the scullions and kitchen-knaves of Arthur’s hall. Nothing daunted, 
he sets out with two servants. 

“The three were clad like tillers of the soil. 
Southward they set their faces. The birds made 
Melody on branch, and melody in mid air. 

The damp hill-slopes were quickened into green, 
And the live green had kindled into flowers, 

For it was past the time of Easterday.” 

Arrived at Arthur’s hall, he awaits his turn among those who have come to 
seek favors of the king, and having made his request is subjected to 


“The sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage.” 


Fora month he performs his gross tasks, much abused by Sir Kay, the 
seneschal, but working 


“ All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest art in doing it.” 


At the end of the month Bellicent, repenting her exaction, looses him from 
his vow, and he is secretly madea knight by Arthur, Lancelot only being 
let into his history. And on the selfsame day that Gareth has received from 
the king the promise of the first quest, Lynette, “‘a damsel of high lineage, 
comes to Camelot with a story of a sister, Lyonors, besieged in a castle by 
three ‘strong fools,’ who call themselves Morning-Star and Noon-Sun and 
Evening-Star.” Besides these there is a fourth, 


16 
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“ A huge man-beast of boundless savagery 
Who names himself the Night and oftener Death.” 


Lynette asks that Lancelot may be sent to slay these mighty men, but 
Gareth, claiming the king’s promise, is sent instead. The high-born maiden 
feels herself insulted at being provided with assistance from a kitchen-knave, 
and she vents her disgust upon the youth in language which can only be 
called Billingsgate. So they ride along together, Gareth much reviled as a 
“ dish-washer and broach-turner,” as “smelling of the kitchen,” and so forth, 
They meet with various adventures, until at last they reach a narrow stream, 
on whose further side is stationed Sir Morning-Star. Both knights prepare 
for the combat, and then 


“at fiery speed the two 
Shock’d on the central bridge, and either spear 
Bent but not brake, and either knight at once, 
Hurl’d as a stone from out of a catapult 
Beyond his horse’s crupper and the bridge, 
Fell as if dead.” 


A wonderful case of suspension of the laws of the collision of inelastic 
bodies! Undisturbed by this miracle, however, Gareth picks himself up, 
and in a hand-to-hand contest disarms his antagonist. The Noon-Sun is 
overcome with less difficulty. But the Evening-Star taxes Gareth’s strength 
and skill to the uttermost, and is worsted only after a most violent struggle. 
All this part of the poem is a refined and beautiful allegory, shadowing forth 
the varying nature of the soul’s conflicts in youth, manhood and age. When 
the last and most terrific enemy, Death, came to be encountered, he is found 
to be only a blooming boy, tricked out in such wise as to frighten men from 
testing his strength. 

The four having been put out of the way, merry-makings take place. 


“And he that told the tale in older times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
But he that told it later says Lynette.” 


If the later chronicler was right, Gareth has our deepest commiseration. 

Taking the poem as a whole we can say of it that it is full of sweet music 
and exquisite pictures. But as for Lynette, she is intolerable. We cannot 
help regarding her as a blot upon a fine work of art. On the whole, Mr. 
Tennyson’s readers will not be sorry that he is done with the Arthurian 
legends. 


Goldsmith's Poetical Works. (llustrated. Pp. 232. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Probably the sheets of this book, which, by the way, was introduced to the 
American public by Harper & Brothers twenty-five years or so ago, were 
printed in England. However that may be, we have here an edition of 
Goldsmith’s Poems which will delight the most fastidious. The thirty-eight 
wood engravings, by members of the English etching club, are admirable in 
design and in execution. The typography and binding of the volume are 
worthy of the illustrations. 
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Thoughts for the Times. Sermons by Rev. H. R. Haweis. Pp. 347. New 

York: Holt & Williams. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield. 

Mr. Haweis, who has made himself favorably known as the author of 
“Music and Morals,” belongs to the Liberal party of the Church of England. 
In these sermons he sets forth his conceptions of religious truth. On the one 
side he demolishes atheistical positions in an easy, off-hand manner, and on the 
other he falls into the bad habit of slurring those whose views are stricte1 
than his own. ‘‘ Professional theologians,” according to him, “are about as 
much concerned with truth as the Greek sophists in the days of Socrates 
were with philosophy.” However, Mr. Haweis has a strong hold upon such 
truth as he does believe. He is doubtless a good preacher, and his pub- 
lished sermons may be of service to those who are not looking for an ex- 
haustive defense of Christianity, but who wish to obtain fresh and vivid 
views of it, unhampered by theological traditions. 


oseph Noirel’s Revenge. By Victor Cherbuliez. Pp. 317. New York: 

Holt & Williams. New Haven: C.C. Chatfield. 

This is a powerful work, whatever may be thought of its tendency. The 
opening is calm and cheerful ; the earlier pages are made attractive by a 
shrewd, dry humor, by skillful pictures of scenery and by careful studies in 
character. But soon the bright colors become blac«x and blacker, and all 
attention is fixed upon the one tragic figure which is caught “ by the horri- 
ble toothed wheel of misfortune,” and which, struggling to extricate itself, is 
crushed at last. One feels as he follows the course of events that man is at 
the mercy of Fate. Indeed, the story has all the fatalism of a Greek play, 
while it sets forth one of those agonizing inward conflicts which Greek art 
never depicted. 


The Seven Hills. By Prof. James DeMille. Pp. 331. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Prof. DeMille—whose name is spelled DeMill in the catalogue of Dal- 
housie College, Halifax—is writing a series of boys’ books called “ The 
Young Dodge Club,” of which series this is the second. We have here a 
succession of extravagant adventures, with a ballast of information about 
Rome. Not having read the preceding volume, we are unable to guess the 
age of the four boys who form the club. Apparently they are about sixteen. 
Atany rate they know tuo much. One of them has the odious habit of 
quoting poetry by the yard. His acquaintance with Childe Harold is some- 
thing marvelous. Another of them talks this way: “ But then, you know, 
one is apt to think a river that has such a great name (the Tiber) may also be 
great in size.” A boy who can’t talk more simply than that ought to be 
hooted at. 


The Infant's Delight. Pp. 142. The Children’s Treasure. Pp.142. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. New Haven: H.H. Peck. 

These books are abundantly shown by internal evidence to have been 
printed in Paternoster Row. We have read them with interest and profit. 
The fiercely colored illustrations, the soberer wood-cuts, the verses and the 
stories,—all are fitted to charm the immature mind. If any fault can be 
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found, it is with the somewhat oppressive instructiveness of the reading 
matter. It seems unlikely, for instance, that the “infant” will take much 
“delight” in such bits of rhymed information as these : 


* Though ve-nom-ous, as authors write, 
The Gek-ko is not known to bite.” 


“On hin-der legs and tail so strong, 
The slim Jer-boa bounds along.” 

“The U-rano-sco-pus hides among 
The mud, and an-gles with its tongue.” 


“The Xen-o-pel-tis has a hide, 
With spots of man-y co-lours dyed.” 


Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science. No. 5. Nebule, Comets, and 


Metecric Showers. By Prof. H. Schellen. Coral and Coral Islands. By 
Prof. J.D. Dana. Pp. 190. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New Haven: H. 
H. Peck. 


Good as far as it goes. 


We have received a copy of the Pof-Pourri and also of the Catholic Family 
Almanac. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue YALE Lit. deserves well of its exchanges. We have been able to 
find none but the most flattering comments upon our last issue. These 
comments, it is true, are not to be found upon every page of every one of 
our exchanges. Some of the college papers have indeed foreborne to speak 
of us. Yes, now we think again, a considerable number—a large number— 
possibly the larger part—yes, much the larger part—in fact, the comments we 
have alluded to embody the sentiments of but one of the publications which 
emanate from American colleges, and that was the Arunonian. 


We propose, however, to take a shot at two or three of our friends. The 
Williams Vidette, in appearance and subject matter, is the best of our ex- 
changes, the Harvard Advocate always excepted. 

The Jndiana Student and the University Missourian stumble as usual over 
the auxiliaries “shall” and “ will.” 

Since the prosecution of Woodhull & Claflin, there has been a marked 


improvement in the Yale Courant. 


A western editor seeks to squelch a cotemporary by asserting that “ he is 
so dirty that every time he goes up stairs there is a rise in real estate.” 


The paternal author of this year’s belle, at the Virginia Springs, was ap- 
proached by a youth who requested a few minutes’ conversation in private, 
and began: “I was requested to see you, sir, by your lovely daughter. Our 
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attachment—” ‘“‘ Young man,” interrupted the parent briskly, “I don’t 
know what that girl of mine is about. You are the fourth gentleman who 
has approached me this morning on that subject. I have given my consent 
to the others and I give itto you. God bless you.”—£z. 


A Michigander was arrested recently for breaking a shop window. He 
was, however, released when it was discovered that he had merely sneezed 
from his nose a minie ball that had entered his eye during the war. 


We have received the Oxford Undergraduates’ Fournal, with the following 
table of contents : 

"VarSITY TABLE TALK. 

THE OXFORD PuLPpIT—Sermon by the Rev. Canon Liddon. 

Reviews—A reply to certain strictures contained in the Quarterly Review 
and elsewhere against Crammers and the Competitive System—Hints in 
answer to Examination Questions actually set in the Final Schools. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

PusLic ScHooLs—Marlborough—Rugby—Manchester. 

CoRRESPONDENCE—The ’Varsity Ball—The new Hymn Books at St. Mary’s. 

Po—ETRY—Summer Flowers. 

VOLUNTEER INTELLIGENCE. 

LeapInG ARTICLES— University Tradesmen—Freshmen. 

Sports—Aquatics—A thletics—F ootball. 

SocieTiEs—Oxford Union—Architectural and Historical Society—Clarendon 
University Club—University Chess Club. 

MISCELLANEOUS Torics—Oxford in the Seventeenth Century—Boys at an 
American University—Female Legislators—The Dog Nuisance in Con- 
stantinople—Oxford Tradesmen—Cambridge—Preferments, Appointments 
and Vacancies—List of Freshmen—New Lodging House Regulations, &c. 

RAILWAY TIME TABLE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Two ministerial candidates for a vacant pulpit, named Adam and Low, 
having to preach on the same Sunday, Low, who preached in the morning, 
took for his text, “‘ Adam, where art thou?” In the evening Adam gave his 
return shot, by selecting for his text, ‘Lo, here I am.”—Zyx. 


The poet who in a moment of inspiration wrote the line, “I kissed her 
under the silent stars,” was not a little put out on discovering that the 
printer had amended it to read, “I kicked her under the cellar stairs.” —Z x. 

SCENE : SENIOR PHILOSOPHY RECITATION. 

Professor—But is the heat in the fire ? 

Senior (dodging)—Heat is rather indefinite. 

Prof. (forcing)—Is the fire hot or are you? 

Sen.—I am. 

Prof.—Then the heat is in yourself. 

Sen.—Oh, yes. 

Prof. (triumphantly)—Well, now, is the green in the grass? 

Sen, (innocently)—No, sir; it isin yourself. 

Prof. (after a pause)—Hem. We do stumble on a witticism sometimes.— 
Harvard Advocate. 
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GRATIFYING SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION.—If there is anything that we like in 
a scientific work it is clearness. When, therefore, we read recently, in a 
medical volume, that “the thalamaoptici are the essentials of the senstry 
tracts, as the corpora starlata are of the motor,” we felt completely happy, 
because we perceived at once, with stereoscoptic distinctness, precisely what 
the author meant. What he means is, of course, that the thalamioptical are 
the essentials of the senstry tracts, as the corpora starlata are of the motor, 
The information is especially gratifying, because we must all be impressed 
with the conviction that if the thalamioptical had not been essentially of the 
senstry tracts, existence would at once have become a disgusting and unen- 
durable burden, and woman’s love a hollow mockery. As it is, we are filled 
with a holy and satisfying calm.— Newspaper Reporter. 


The Oxford Undergraduates Fournal, under the heading, “ Boys at an 
American University,” rather sarcastically quotes from the Cornell Era an 
account of their annual rush between Sophomores and Freshmen. 


FEMALE LEGISLATORS.—The Mew Orleans Times says:—‘ A circumstance 
calculated to make Mrs. Susan B. Anthony howl with rage, and Mrs. Cady 
Stanton lapse into languid hysterics, has just occurred in Wyoming. Show- 
ing, as it does, a new, or rather a pair of new obstacles in the pathway of the 
woman’s rights movement, the inopportune occurrence cannot be too much 
deprecated. As in all other grievances through which women suffer, a man 
was at the bottom of it, and the fact is now demonstrated more plainly than 
ever that unless this tyrant is subjected to the most rigid discipline and cur- 
tailed effectively of his liberty, the cause of woman's suffrage will be hope- 
lessly lost. It occurred in this wise: Wyoming boasts of a lady judge, 
before whom several highly important cases are waiting to be tried. The 
other day she was obliged to vacate her seat, and the cause of Wyoming jus- 
tice will suffer disastrously for a month at least. The cause of this may be 
briefly stated in one word—Twins. 


A Pittsburgh gentleman requests us by letter to state that a cancer which 
had met with marked success in an attempt to eat out his left eye, was com- 
pletely cured by an application of wild tea leaves, 


“My dear Ellen,” said a young man, “I have long wished for this oppor- 
tunity, but hardly dare trust myself to speak the deep emotions of my heart; 
but I declare to you, my dear Ellen, that I love you most tenderly. Your 
smiles would shed—would shed—.” ‘Never mind the woodshed,” said 
Ellen, “ go on with your pretty talk.”—Qui Vive. 


This number of the Lir. would have been published last Saturday had not 
the managing editor been reduced in a single night by the Boston fire from 
affluence to abject squalor. H. W. L. 
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